ERASMUS

who had escaped from cloistral confinement discovered
Europe, the ground for his future activities. As good
luck would have it, the bishop postponed his journey and
his protege secured ample leisure to arrange his days
according to his own taste: he no longer was obliged to
say Mass; he sat at an ample board and ate the food that
suited his delicate digestion; he conversed with men of
learning; he set himself to study the Latin classics and the
Fathers with passionate eagerness; and busied himself
besides with \vriting his Antibarbari. Such was the name
of his first book, and it might appropriately have stood
on the title-page of all his subsequent works. Without
realizing the fact, he had begun the great campaign
which was to engage his energies until his death, the
fight against ignorance, folly, and traditional presump-
tion. During this lengthy struggle, his own moral code
gained precision, and his learning became more ex-
tended. After some hesitation, the bishop gave up the
idea of going to Rome, so that a Latin secretary was no
longer required, and the beautiful days would auto-
matically come to an end: the monk should obediently
return to his cloister. But since Erasmus had now drunk
the sweets of freedom, he was determined to go on sip-
ping the delightful cup and never desist. He cajoled his
patron into sending him to Paris University that he
might study for the degree of Doctor of Theology. The
bishop granted this request, and gave Erasmus in addi-
tion a small pension, whereupon the young cleric de-
parted with his protector's blessing. The prior of St.
Gregory's at Steyn vainly awaited the return of his un-
dutiful son. Well, he must e'en get used to waiting, for
the years and the decades passed by and Erasmus never
went back, for Erasmus had taken leave of monastery
and habit and every form of coercion for good and all.

The stipend granted by the bishop of Gambrai was
certainly a meagre one for a full-grown student of thirty,
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